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ELEVENTH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION 



MARKET —Evelyn Bailey Breeze Artists’ Fund Prize 


The 11th Annual Watercolor Exhibition at 
the San Francisco Museum of Art will be ap¬ 
plauded by some and denounced by others. 
A jury of selection, even though it might at¬ 
tempt to be comprehensive, is bound to reflect 
the opinions of the majority. Of the nearly 
five hundred works submitted only one hun¬ 
dred and six were chosen. Nearly one-half of 
the works selected were from outside the Bay 
Region. 

The expressed intention of the jury was to 
include those works which evinced a simple 
and ordered expression of something pro¬ 
foundly felt. Accepted were works considered 
sincere and non-derivative, which displayed a 
consistent individuality. Obvious dexterity, 
which is often seen in the handling of water- 
color, proved to be unpopular with the ma¬ 
jority of the jury. It is regrettable that the 
charm characteristic of transparent watercolor 
cannot be maintained by the average artist 


who is struggling to achieve significant form. 
The jury of awards decided to give the prizes 
to noteworthy paintings which seemed to be 
in harmony with the general character of the 
exhibition. The San Francisco Art Association 
Purchase Prize went to Edna Stoddart of Oak¬ 
land for her forcefully patterned earnest water- 
color, 1 Remember That Day. Mrs. Stoddart, 
a member of the Association and the San 
Francisco Women Artists, has been exhibit- 
ing regularly for a number of years. 

The exception which proves the rule is 
Market, a very colorful, well organized and 
skillfully executed gouache by Evelyn Bailey 
Breeze, which received the Artists’ Fund 
Prize. 

The straight-forward large pattern of Rocks 
by Rex As block prompted the jury to award 
it the John I. Walter Prize. 

Miyoko Ito, former resident of the Bay Re- 









gion, now in Chicago, was awarded the Paul 
Bissinger Prize for The Dusty Road, a paint¬ 
ing which possesses an engaging arrangement 
enriched by well chosen detail and genuine 
spontaneity. 

The only figure painting among the prizes 
was Little Girl by Mildred Henard of Berke¬ 
ley, which received the W. P. Fuller Brawner 
Prize. 

Honorable mention went to the rhythmic land¬ 
scape, From the Hill, by Ralph S. Du Casse, 
French, Esther Fuller’s sensitive pastel, 
Woman, and the colorful Flowers by Tom 
Valiant of Fresno. 

The probability of making a definite predic¬ 
tion of the local trend from this exhibition 
is doubtful. In the last analysis the present 
Annual represents the choice of the majority 
of one jury, a choice which might have been 
quite different with another group of in¬ 
dividuals. In view of what was accepted and 
what was rejected, two of us philosophizing 
on the way home after the day’s perplexing 
jury work, decided that perhaps it is not the 
trend which should concern the individual 
artist, but rather the often quoted passage, 
"to thine own self be true." 

Alexander Nepote 
Chairman, Jury of Selection and Awards 

ROSENBERG FELLOWSHIP 

Announcement is made by the San Francisco 
Art Association of the Abraham Rosenberg 
Fellowship for 1947. This award, not to ex¬ 
ceed $1,500, involves advanced study in art, 
and is open to painters and sculptors who 
have attended the California School of Fine 
Arts for at least two semesters. It will be 
granted for one year to an applicant, or appli¬ 
cants, without restriction as to sex, race, color 
or creed. The Fellowship is intended pri¬ 
marily for study abroad, although considera¬ 
tion will be given applicants who desire to 
pursue special research in this country. Ap¬ 
plications must be received by the Board of 
Directors of the Art Association by April 1st 
of this year; work must be delivered by April 
15th. Further information and application 
forms may be secured from Nealie Sullivan, 
Executive Secretary of the Association (Phone: 
ORdway 2640). 

During the month of March the California 
School of Fine Arts is exhibiting recent works 
by Rosenberg Fellowship winners since 1940. 
Included in the show are Mary Navratil, Has- 
sel Smith, Ray Bertrand, Lloyd Wulf, Theo¬ 
dore Polos and William Hesthal. 



LITTLE GIRL —Mildred Henard 
W. P. Fuller Brawner Prize 


PEPSI-COLA COMPETITION 

William Gaw has been named a member of 
the three-man Jury of Awards of the fourth 
annual art competition and exhibition, Faint- 
in gs of the Year, sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola 
Company. Mr. Gaw, an active artist member 
of the Association, is an instructor at the Cali¬ 
fornia School of Fine Arts and Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Art at Mills College. 

The separate Jury of Awards, composed of 
Mr. Gaw, William M. Milliken and Henry 
Varnum Poor, will select twenty paintings for 
cash prizes totaling $15,250 from the entries 
selected by the National Jury of Selection. 
In addition, four fellowships in paintings, 
amounting to $1,500 each, will be awarded 
by the company, one to each of the four re¬ 
gions. Headquarters for each of the regions 
have been set up in San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Chicago and New York. Both Roland McKin¬ 
ney, Director of the Annual Art Competi¬ 
tion, and jury member Gaw feel that, al¬ 
though there was a fairly good representation 
from the West Coast in last year’s show, very 
few of these were from the Bay Region. They 
hope that more painters from this area will 
enter the 1947 competition, acceptance in 
which means national showing when the se¬ 
lected works go on tour later in the year. 

March 17 is the closing date for Western 
Division entries. Interested artists should con¬ 
tact Paintings of the Year, care of Stringer 
Storage Company, 2027 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 







THE DEAD HAND by William M. Ivins, Jr. 

The following article, which has been excerpted because of space limitations, was published 
originally in the Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, June, 1946. It was reprinted recently in 
Gallery Notes of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, where it was brought to the attention of 
the Editor. Feeling that it would be of definite interest to our readers, we have secured permis¬ 
sion from the Metropolitan Museum to reprint it in part. Reactions that such discussions elicit 
will be welcomed. 

Mr. Ivins was for many years Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. From 1933 
to 1938 he was Assistant Director, and from 1938 to 1940, Acting Director of that institution. 
He has been a Counsellor of the Museum for the past seven years. He is the author of numerous 
books and articles on prints and related art subjects. 


The word "standard” has two very different 
and diametrically opposed meanings. In 
commerce and manufacture it means that 
the things to which it is applied are so 
much alike that it makes no difference 
which one of a particular kind you have. 
In a word, the thing that has been standard¬ 
ized has become an interchangeable part 
devoid of personality. In art, to the con¬ 
trary, the standard objects, e.g., the Nike 
of Samothrace, the cathedral at Chartres, 
the Sistine Madonna, the Christ Presented 
to the People, are the things that nothing 
else is like. In art the standards are the 
things for which there are no equivalents 
and no just-as-goods. This is known to all 
the world, but the world very rarely follows 
the idea through to its logical and inescap¬ 
able implications. 

The periods of ascent to the masterpieces 
have been periods in which men, having 
discovered new materials, new ideas, and 
new techniques, were busy discovering and 
exploring the unknown content of those 
things. Between the slow exhaustion of that 
content and the explosive discovery of still 
other ideas and techniques there intervenes 
a period in which the standardized skill of 
the known and the familiar is dominant. 
The history of art shows many such pe¬ 
riods. The century preceding the Hellen¬ 
istic development, the end of the Middle 
Ages, the eighteenth century, are familiar 
examples. It is in these periods, when the 
old has been exhausted and lost its novelty 
and the new has not been discovered, that 
the world is settled and academicism flour¬ 
ishes. Artists instead of being intellectual 
adventurers are erudite in dead practice. 
Their subjects and techniques are reduced 
to routine formulas, their work exhibits the 
easy skill of the oft repeated and empty 
gesture, and they justify themselves by talk¬ 
ing about the Golden Mean—the smugest 
of all the Aristotelian excuses for calcu¬ 
lating mediocrity and lack of enthusiasm. 
The Golden Mean — nothing too much, 
nothing odd, balance, proportion, harmony 
— is the meanest of all the legacies be¬ 


queathed to us by Greece. It is the final 
behest of worldly-wise, penny-counting, 
risk-hedging skepticism. The heady adven¬ 
ture of great art, great poetry, great science 
is incompatible with the accepted "safety 
factors,” the clinging to averages, of a 
settled world. 

For a long time in such a world there are 
men who dissent, who ask uncomfortable 
questions, and who are willing to take risks. 
But the world beats them down and swamps 
them under its sticky, obscuring mediocrity. 
If they are artists their work is called un¬ 
skillful and incompetent; they are laughed 
at, pitied and forgotten. When what ap¬ 
pears to be an explosion of new ideas and 
new techniques comes about it is not really 
an explosion, it is merely that the smug 
world, the skeptical, well-mannered, rou¬ 
tine world, has lost its power to drown the 
growing volume of dissent. But the nice 
people, the cultured people, the backward¬ 
looking people have no love for the results 
of their loss of control. They withdraw to 
their ancestral homes and talk shrilly about 
vulgarity, taste and eternal verities. When 
they finally realize that the game has been 
irretrievably lost they become scholars. In 
an exploring, expanding world the scholar 
is the only man who can turn his back on 
today and tomorrow and maintain the re¬ 
spect of society. The great artists, the great 
poets, the great scientists have their minds 
on new things, things that are not known 
and not done. For them the past exists as 
the things that have been known, and have 
been done. For the creators that perfect 
tense is both the interest of the past and 
its danger. They study the past, not to con¬ 
form to it, not to acquire taste, but to dis¬ 
cover loopholes for escape from its dead 
hand. In the most literal sense every great 
artist comes out of a long tradition. This 
is the reason that the greater an artist is 
the more devastating a critic he is of that 
tradition. Those who do not recognize this 
relation between the great artist and his 
tradition understand neither. 




ASSOCIATION OFFICERS, 1947 

At the February 27th meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the following officers were 
elected to head the Art Association for the 
coming year: Eldridge T. Spencer, President; 
Donald M. Gregory, First Vice-President; 
Henry F. Swift, Second Vice-President; Leah 
Rinne Hamilton, Third Vice-President; 
William W. Crocker, Treasurer; and Richard 
B. Gump, Secretary. 

David Park was elected Chairman of the Art¬ 
ists’ Council for 1947 at the Council’s regular 
meeting on February 7th. He succeeds Paul Q. 
Forster, who served during the past year. 


ART SCHOOL MENTION 

The February ’47 issue of Design, monthly 
magazine published in the east and having 
a national circulation in art education circles, 
museums and libraries, features on its cover 
a photograph of the Associated Arts Work¬ 
shop of the California School of Fine Arts, 
and carries an illustrated article on school 
activities by Director Douglas MacAgy. All 
photos reproduced in conjunction with De¬ 
sign’s story were taken by students in the 
Photography Department of the school. 


FACULTY NEWS 

The State College of Utah has asked seven members of the California School of Fine Arts Faculty to 
contribute paintings to its first exhibition of Western Art, being held this month. Although individual 
artists from various states have been invited, the only other educational institutions from which a 
representation was asked are the University of Texas, Washington State College, Brigham Young 
University and the University of Utah. One purpose of the show is to assemble paintings from which 
a selection will be made to form the nucleus of a permanent collection for the college. 

Walter Landor and Whitney Atchley, instructors at the Art School, have been selected by Western 
Advertising to conduct a regular monthly feature, Designed to Merchandise, in the magazine’s columns. 
The first of these "forums” appeared in the January, 1947, issue; the second, Color Counts, has just 
been published. Both men are members of the industrial design firm Walter Landor & Associates. 

AUXILIARY TOUR 

A House Tour sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Art Association has been 
set for Wednesday, April 9th, according 
to Mrs. Henry F. Dutton, Chairman. The 
tour, to begin at 2:00 p.m. at the Cali¬ 
fornia School of Fine Arts, will include 
visits to the School itself, and to the 
homes of Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge Spencer, 

Mrs. Claire Brown and Mrs. Davenport 
Bradley. The complete tour is expected to 
take two and a half hours. 

Tickets are $1.50, including tax, and may 
be purchased at the Association office, 

800 Chestnut Street, or from any mem¬ 
ber of the Auxiliary, and at the White 
House and City of Paris on April 7th and 
8th. 


KARL BAUMANN [> 

Artist member of the San Francisco Art 
Association's just concluding a month's 
showing of his paintings at the Gump 
Galleries in this city. The exhibit con¬ 
sists of twenty oils—land and sea scapes 
and still life compositions, including 
the one reproduced here. Mr. Baumann 
has held previous one-man shows at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, and is 
represented in the permanent collec¬ 
tions of the Crocker Art Gallery, the 
Brooklyn Museum, Dayton Art Insti¬ 
tute, Detroit Institute of Arts and the 
Honolulu Academy of Fine Arts. 










WHERE ARE MEMBERS EXHIBITING? 


ARTISTS’ GUILD GALLERY 

Group Showing of Paintings 

through March 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Recent Work by Rosenberg Fellowship Winners 

through March 

CITY OF PARIS 

Art in Action 

Silk Screen Prints 

through March 

Rotunda Gallery 

Oils, Watercolors and Pastels by Helen Salz and Alexander Nepote 

March 5-29 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM 

Transparency and Reflection—Works in Plexiglass and 

Small Sculptures by Claire Falkenstein 

through March 28 

GUMP GALLERIES 

Paintings by Karl Baumann 

through March 15 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY 

Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture 

March 2-30 

RAYMOND & RAYMOND 

First Exhibition of Oils by Nell Sinton 

March 4-15 

SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 

llth Annual San Francisco Art Association Exhibition of Watercolors 

March 13-April 13 


NOTES ON MEMBERS 

One of the Association’s active artist mem¬ 
bers, Charles Surendorj, has announced the 
opening of the Mother Lode Art School for 
the forthcoming Summer season. The school 
will offer classes in landscape, figure and por¬ 
trait painting in oil and watercolor, as well 
as drawing and graphic arts. It is to be located 
at Columbia, famous gold mining town in 
Tuolumne County. The session will start on 
June 2nd and continue until August 22nd, 
although enrollment is open now to prospec¬ 
tive students. For further information contact 
Mr. Surendorf at 1931 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco. 

^ $ 

Juliette Steele, student at the California School 
of Fine Arts and active artist member of the 
Association, has recently had two original de¬ 
signs accepted by a Los Angeles manufactur¬ 
ing firm. The designs will be silk screened 
for decorating shower curtains. 


Marion Cunningham, active artist member, 
informs us that the State Department has pur¬ 
chased several of her serigraph prints for its 
Good Will International Circuit Shows. These 
works are being sent to South America, Asia 
and part of Europe. Miss Cunningham’s prints 
were chosen from a master file of over one 
thousand such works in the National Serigraph 
Society’s New York galleries. While not cog¬ 
nizant of the exact manner in which the State 
Department functions as a purchaser of 
American art, Miss Cunningham feels that 
'’perhaps the Department would buy works 
of art done by other westerners if, as Mr. 
Refregier pointed out in a recent Bulletin , 
we had local galleries with whom they and 
similar purchasing organizations were in con¬ 
tact.” 

•i* $ ^ 

The Association is happy to welcome the fol¬ 
lowing new members to its rolls: Jeannette 
C. Stevens arid Val Bleeker, associate artists, 
and Mrs. Peter Haas, lay member. 


The Bulletin is published monthly by the San Francisco Art Association Editor, Dorothy N. Colodny 
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